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TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor ,  the  Legislature  and  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Mental  Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  herewith  respect¬ 
fully  present  their  twelfth  annual  report. 

If  retrospect,  even  over  no  longer  period  than  a  year,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  communication  of  the  trustees  of  a  State  insti¬ 
tution,  we  should  discharge  this  one  of  our  duties  by  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  superintendent.  It  tells  the  story  of  what 
has  happened  at  Wrentham  during  the  year,  and  describes 
adequately  the  present  status  of  the.  institution.  In  that  field 
the  trustees  can  only  generalize  and  say  that,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  superintendent  who  has  established  his  efficiency  both 
in  construction  and  in  the  management  of  such  an  institution, 
the  school  can  confidently  claim  to  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  to 
as  complete  a  point  as  its  equipment  allows.  The  equipment 
of  Wrentham  is  not  inferior,  —  it  is  admirable,  with  limitations 
to  which  we  wish  presently  to  call  your  attention. 

Perhaps  because  they  have  been  largely  occupied  with  the 
upbuilding  of  an  institution,  looking  always  to  the  fuller  serv¬ 
ice  it  may  do,  the  trustees  of  Wrentham  have  a  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  forward.  They  are  still  thinking  of  to-morrow  as  the  day 
holding  something  in  store  which  to-day  indicates  is  needed  to 
bring  the  school  to  fuller  realization  of  its  humane  and  pro¬ 
tective  purpose.  Somehow  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
given  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  Commonwealth  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  Wrentham  as  a  fairly  finished  job,  a 
view  we  do  not  share  and  which,  indeed,  our  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  school  and  our  necessary  interest  in  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  lead  us  to  feel  is  not  the 
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First,  as  a  matter  of  physical  capacity,  and  second,  and 
more  seriously,  as  a  matter  of  the  utilization  to  a  vital  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  existing  investment  so  that  it  may  render  the  service 
it  ought  to  the  State,  we  feel  that  Wrentham  ought  to  have 
consideration  as  a  still  developing  and  growing  institution. 

The  school  has  not  grown  to  its  full  size,  on  any  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  area  which  forms  its  base.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  1,200;  the  area,  500  acres.  It  can  care  for  such 
a  number  as  would  occupy  several  more  dormitories  without 
drain  upon  the  location  or  strain  upon  the  organization.  Its 
success  would  be  in  no  peril  if  the  accommodations  were  in¬ 
creased  by  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  economy  of 
additional  use  of  the  base  for  what  could  be  considered  a  full 
number  of  charges  needs  no  argument,  so  long  as  the  need  for 
the  care  of  a  larger,  number  by  the  State  remains;  and  the 
pressure  for  admission  and  a  long  waiting  list  are  evidence  that 
the  need  exists  in  a  very  real  way.  Past  Legislatures,  in  a 
progressive  and  liberal  way,  have  been  ready  to  recognize  the 
need  of  housing  of  the  feeble-minded,  as  the  existence  of  such 
an  array  of  buildings  as  those  at  Wrentham  proves.  There  is 
still  room,  we  believe,  for  the  exercise  of  that  same  liberality; 
but  speaking  for  the  interests  of  the  present  inmates  of  the 
school,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  State  in  having  the  best 
thing  done  for  them,  the  superior  need  is  of  quite  another 

4  . 

sort. 

The  emphatic  need  of  Wrentham,  if  it  is  to  do  its  duty  by  the 
Commonwealth,  is  for  such  addition  to  its  equipment  as  would 
make  possible  the  best  treatment  of  those  committed  to  its 
care.  The  intention  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not,  we  feel  sure, 
simply  the  housing  and  restraint  of  the  feeble-minded.  Its 
humane  purpose,  and  its  economical  interest  combined,  form  a 
policy  of  giving  to  the  mentally  defective  in  such  an  institution 
the  highest  possible  development  of  their  limited  faculties. 
The  fullest  possible  employment  of  the  inmates  of  a  feeble¬ 
minded  school  is  positively  necessary,  both  for  their  own 
happiness  and  welfare  and  for  the  State’s  utilization  to  some 
good  account  of  all  that  they  are  capable  of  doing;  and  yet, 
previously,  the  other  policy  seems  to  have  been  followed  as  to 
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Wrentham  in  the  increase  of  its  accommodations  and  the  with¬ 
holding  of  such  buildings  and  equipment  as  would  supply  the 
means  to  employ  the  children  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is 
actually  no  industrial  building  at  the  institution,  and  yet  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  way  it  would  be  carried  on  is  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  State’s  design  for  such  a  school.  What  is 
accomplished  industrially  at  the  present  time  has  to  be  done  in 
basements  or  dormitories  which  are  inadequate  and  unfit  and 
whose  space  is  needed  for  other  uses.  The  value  of  assembling 
the  entire  school  is  conceded  in  all  quarters  where  there  is  a 
serious  opinion  as  to  the  right  handling  of  the  feeble-minded. 
There  is  no  assembly  opportunity  at  Wrentham.  We  therefore 
make  the  single  recommendation  as  to  the  immediate  future  of 
the  Wrentham  State  School  that  it  be  provided  with  an  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  gymnasiums  and  industrial  buildings  for  boys  and 
girls  who  must  necessarily  be  kept  separate. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  the  care  of  the 

feeble-minded  in  the  community  under  supervision.  Opinion 

seems  to  have  taken  a  decided  turn  in  this  direction.  It  is 

regarded  as  altogether  too  great  a  burden  for  the  State  to 

assume  to  care  for  all  the  feeble-minded  in  institutions.  It  is 
# 

argued,  and  we  believe  with  good  reason,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  can  be  successfully  handled  in 
their  own  homes,  or  in  new  homes  which  may  be  found  for  them 
under  a  thorough  supervision.  But  the  development  of  any 
such  policy  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  expected  to  relieve  the 
State  of  the  care  of  a  much  larger  number  of  mentally  defective 
than  are  now  housed  in  the  institutions,  even  were  these  estab¬ 
lishments  expanded  to  their  largest  possible  capacity. 

The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  will  necessarily  always  be 
the  place  for  the  determination  of  whether  persons  are  to  be 
cared  for  permanently  in  an  institution  or  under  supervision. 
A  means  of  training  of  the  feeble-minded  up  to  the  highest 
point  they  are  capable  of  reaching  will  have  to  be  supplied  as  to 
the  greater  number  of  them  before  they  are  fully  fitted  to  be 
of  as  much  account  as  possible  in  the  community.  At  all 
events,  the  day  when  institutional  growth  can  be  suspended 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  the  day  when  it  will  not  be 
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necessary  to  provide  a  training  place  for  the  feeble-minded  is 
quite  too  remote  to  be  dreamed  of  at  the  present  time. 

As  there  is  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  caring  for  the 
feeble-minded  outside  of  institutions,  this  only  emphasizes  the 
point  which  we  wish  to  urge,  namely,  that  the  feeble-minded 
schools  should  be  made  training  schools  rather  than  places  of 
custody  and  detention.  Both  because  the  Wrentham  State 
School  needs  such  additional  outfit  to  do  justice  to  its  present 
population,  and  because  the  most  advanced  view  as  to  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  makes  their  special  training  essential  we 
wish  to  urge  with  all  the  emphasis  possible  that  the  State  equip 
the  Wrentham  State  School  in  the  ways  clearly  indicated  for  its 
real  purpose,  both  present  and  future. 

Making  this  recommendation  definite,  we  urge  the  immediate 
provision  for  the  Wrentham  State  School  of  the  following  build¬ 
ings:  an  assembly  hall;  an  industrial  building  for  boys;  an 
industrial  building  for  girls;  one  or  more  gymnasiums.  In 
our  judgment  these  represent  the  minimum  of  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  school  serve  its  clear  purpose,  —  the  best  care  and 
the  needful  training  of  its  charges. 

During  the  year  a  high  compliment  was  paid  not  only  to  the 
superintendent  but  to  the  school  and  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
request  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  loan  of  Dr.  Wallace 
to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  planning  of  a  similar 
institution  in  southern  California.  Employing  his  regular 
vacation  of  one  month  and  an  additional  month  granted  him 
as  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  department,  Dr.  Wallace  was  able 
to  give  most  valuable  service,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  far  western  State.  It 
was  a  fine  courtesy  for  Massachusetts  to  extend,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  invited  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  Wrentham 
plan  and  construction  have  won  wide  approval,  the  credit  for 
which  we  very  gladly  and  truthfully  say  belongs  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  its  superintendent. 

The  severe  experience  of  the  school  with  the  widespread 
epidemic  of  influenza  is  recorded  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  superintendent.  At  its  monthly  meeting  November  14, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  took  the  following  action:  — 
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Voted,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Wrenthara  State  School,  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  the  arduous  duties  attending  the  care  of  our  inmates  during  the 
recent  epidemic  of  influenza,  wish  hereby  to  express  their  great  obligations 
to  Dr.  Wallace  and  his  able  corps  of  assistant  physicians,  as  well  as  to  the 
nurses,  attendants  and  helpers  throughout  the  institution,  for  their  faith¬ 
ful,  skillful  and  self-sacrificing  services  during  that  trying  period.  Their 
services  were  worthy  of  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  State,  whose 
servants  we  are. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD, 
ELLERTON  JAMES, 

MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 
GEORGE  W.  GAY, 

PATRICK  J.  LYNCH, 
HERBERT  PARSONS, 

SARAH  LAWRENCE, 

Trustees,  Wrentham  State  School. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1918. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows:  — 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1917, . 1,162 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1917, ,t . 108 

Admissions  during  the  year, . 166 

Admissions  from  visit, . 219 

Discharged, . 53 

Died, . 44 

Present  Nov.  30,  1918, .  1,200 

Absent  Nov.  30,  1918,  139 


Of  the  1,200  present,  497  are  males  and  703  females. 
Twenty-five  of  the  above  number  of  deaths  were  caused  by 
influenza. 

Of  the  166  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table 
gives  the  ages  in  five-year  periods:  — 


Admissions  during  the  Year,  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  80,  1918. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years, . 

4 

6 

10 

5  to  10  years, . 

15 

20 

35 

10  to  15  years,  ....... 

33 

45 

78 

15  to  20  years . 

13 

21 

34 

20  to  25  years, . 

- 

5 

5 

25  to  30  years, . 

1 

1 

2 

30  to  35  years, . 

- 

- 

- 

35  to  40  years . 

- 

1 

1 

40  to  45  years,  .  > . 

- 

1 

1 

Totals . . 

66 

100 

166 
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Progress  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  inmates  during  the 
past  year  has  been  arrested  by  the  impossibility  of  securing 
sufficient  numbers  of  employees  to  carry  the  work  forward. 
The  various  industrial  activities  incident  to  the  war  proved  so 
much  more  lucrative  than  institution  work  that  our  force  of 
employees  was  much  depleted.  In  our  ward  service,  at  times, 
the  working  force  was  down  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  number 
required  to  give  the  children  proper  physical  care.  The  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  been  correspondingly  crippled. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  temporarily  discontinue  many  of  the 
educational  and  industrial  activities.  The  faithful  employees 
who  remained  in  the  service  during  this  trying  period  have 
been  overworked,  and  their  patience  and  endurance  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Handicapped  for  want  of  employees  as  the  institution  has 
been,  we  have,  nevertheless,  turned  our  attention  toward 
assisting  in  the  war  work.  Two  Red  Cross  rooms  have  been 
kept  open  during  the  year,  one  in  which  our  girls  have  made 
thousands  of  surgical  dressings,  and  in  the  other  much  knitting 
and  some  sewing  has  been  done.  These  rooms  were  conducted 
as  regular  training  rooms  in  which  organized  classes  performed 
this  Red  Cross  work.  In  no  classroom  in  the  school  was  more 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils  thus  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
principle  that  interest  in  the  pupil  can  be  aroused  in  a  degree 
to  correspond  with  the  importance  of  the  task  at  hand. 

Quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  production  and  con¬ 
servation  a  fine  interest  was  aroused  in  the  bovs  towards  the 
farm  activities,  and  although  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
help  in  this  branch  of  the  service  yet  we  succeeded  in  raising 
much  larger  crops  than  have  been  raised  in  hny  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  boys’  industrial  shops  were 
closed  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  boys  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  farm  and  garden  activities  until  late  in  the  fall. 

The  farm  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  its  importance  as  a 
training  department  of  great  interest  to  our  boys.  Here  again 
the  pupil  can  see  the  result  of  his  effort  in  the  importance  of 
the  product  produced.  Many  boys  whom  we  fail  to  interest  in 
the  regular  school  and  industrial  rooms,  develop  a  keen  interest 
when  brought  in  touch  with  the  farm. 
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Boys  who  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  often¬ 
times  become  fairly  dependable  and  trustworthy  when  the 
schoolroom  is  replaced  by  farm  activities.  We  therefore  aim  . 
to  bring  all  of  our  boys  in  touch  with  the  farm  department 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough.  During  the  summer, 
even  while  they  are  quite  young,  we  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  spend  part  of  the  day  in  the  garden  where  they  are  taught 
to  cover  seed,  to  distinguish  between  young  garden  plants  and 
weeds,  to  thin  young  plants  to  the  required  distance,  to  weed, 
hoe  and  harvest  the  mature  crops.  The  care  and  driving  of  the 
farm  teams,  the  care  of  the  large  dairy  herds,  poultry  plant  and 
piggery  provide  interesting  and  profitable  occupation  for  a 
large  number  of  the  older  boys. 

The  various  occupational  activities,  kitchens,  dining  rooms, 
laundry,  sewing  rooms  and  domestic  departments  furnish  in¬ 
teresting  work  to  many  of  the  adult  girls,  as  well  as  providing 
profitable  training  for  the  younger  girls,  in  conjunction  with 
their  school  work.  In  fact,  these  occupational  activities  are 
worked  out  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum.  All  of 
the  girls  attending  school  receive  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
training  instruction  in  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms,  laundry,  sew¬ 
ing  rooms  and  regular  dormitory  and  housework. 

The  war  has  interfered  with  the  uniform  development  of  this 
institution.  Dormitories  have  been  provided  for  housing,  and 
we  find  the  institution  to-day,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
1,200  and  another  dormitory  under  construction  which  will 
bring  the  population  over  1,300,  without  an  assembly  hall, 
gymnasiums  or  industrial  buildings. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  institution,  when  the 
population  was  small,  improvised  rooms  were  furnished  in  base¬ 
ments  for  industrial  purposes,  and  two  schoolrooms  were  thrown 
together  for  assembly  purposes,  the  latter  also  being  used  for  a 
gymnasium.  These  rooms  are  scattered  all  over  the  institution, 
poorly  equipped,  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted.  They 
are  now  much  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  rooms  in  the  basements  of  the  dormitories  are 
needed  for  clothing  rooms,  in  order  that  these  buildings  may  be 
properly  administered;  the  two  rooms  in  the  school  building 
are  urgently  needed  for  classrooms.  These  rooms  most  eco- 
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nomically  and  wisely  utilized  could  not  possibly  provide  activ¬ 
ities  for  more  than  a  population  of  400.  It  can  readily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  institution  is  being  rapidly  forced 
into  being  a  custodial  institution  instead  of  performing  its 
functions  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  mentally  defective 
children.  It  is  impossible  to  even  give  these  children  good 
custodial  care  without  educating  them.  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that  at  the  earliest  possible  time  industrial  build¬ 
ings,  gymnasiums  and  an  assembly  hall  be  provided,  in  order 
that  we  may  properly  educate  and  care  for  these  children. 

The  need  of  an  assembly  hall  in  any  community  with  a 
population  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  is  most  apparent. 
The  need  in  our  community  is  even  greater  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  community,  for  our  population  is  deprived  of  going  and 
coming  as  they  please  and  have  but  few  resources,  and  are, 
therefore,  very  dependent  upon  the  social  life  of  their  own 
little  world  for  their  happiness.  It  is  impossible  to  provide 
this  social  life  without  a  common  meeting  place.  Mentally 
defective  children  are  never  going  to  excel  in  ordinary  scholas¬ 
tic  work,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  only  fair  to  the  children  that 
industrial  activities  wherein  lie  their  greatest  possibilities  for 
education  should  be  provided  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  order 
to  round  out  the  educational  system  for  the  children,  the  physi¬ 
cal  training  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  therefore,  the 
need  for  the  gymnasium  is  imperative. 

The  institutional  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  complex  problem.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  only  for 
the  simpler  forms  of  mental  deficiency  that  institutional  care 
was  provided.  Recent  investigations  demonstrating  that  the 
moron  type  of  mental  defective,  with  its  many  ramifications 
and  potentialities,  is  much  more  dangerous  to  society  than  the 
simple  forms,  has  resulted  in  a  persistent  demand  from  the 
community  that  this  class  be  provided  with  institutional  care. 
We  therefore  find  our  institution  population  composed  of  all 
types  of  mentally  defective,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
In  the  near  future  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  caring  for  large  numbers  of  adults,  especially  adult  women. 
The  younger  girls  are  growing  to  womanhood.  Many  juvenile 
adolescent  and  adult  girls  of  the  moron  type  are  being  sent  to 
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the  institution  every  year.  These  girls,  with  few  exceptions,  on 
account  of  mental  defect  associated  with  profound  tempera¬ 
mental  difficulties,  will  never  be  able  to  make  good  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and,  therefore,  will  need  permanent  institutional  care. 
The  result  is  an  ever-increasing  adult  population,  well-trained 
with  their  hands  and  physically  robust. 

The  present  system  of  education  for  the  feeble-minded  is 
largely  directed  towards  hand  training,  thus  making  our  people 
fairly  proficient  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  the  only  line,  edu¬ 
cationally,  in  which  they  can  attain  any  degree  of  excellence. 
The  system,  however,  is  falling  short  of  a  logical  conclusion, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  following  up  that  training  by  affording 
full  utilization  of  it  in  the  adult  population. 

The  problem,  therefore,  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  is 
to  find  proper  employment  for  this  large  number  of  able-bodied 
workers  trained  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  It  appears  that  in 
order  to  be  consistent  in  the  handling  of  this  complex  problem, 
both  from  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  institution  should  be  provided  with  well-equipped  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings  for  these  adult  workers,  and  some  system 

• 

worked  out  whereby  the  products  of  their  labor  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  such  a  way  that  the  State  could  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  reimbursed  for  the  care  and  training  of  these  people. 
Under  some  such  system  the  efforts  of  these  people  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  their  support,  and  give  them  the  added  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are  largely  supporting  them¬ 
selves. 

In  common  with  the  community  the  institution  was  visited 
this  fall  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza.  The  institution  was 
quarantined,  all  normal  school  activities  were  suspended,  and 
the  wdiole  institution  was  converted  into  a  large  hospital  for 
the  sick.  There  were  in  all  740  cases,  with  a  death  list  of  25 
inmates  and  2  employees.  With  few  exceptions  the  physically 
vigorous  adult  males  were  attacked  most  severely.  The  low 
grade,  small  children  with  very  little  vitality,  escaped  with 
light  attacks  and  a  low  mortality,  whereas  the  mortality  was 
the  highest  in  the  more  active,  vigorous  male  population. 

At  the  time  of  this  epidemic  the  ward  service  was  one-half 
of  the  normal  number  of  employees  required  to  give  the  chil- 
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dren  the  necessary  care  in  health.  One-third  of  this  force  was 
immediately  struck  down  with  the  disease.  This  imposed  a 
tremendous  task  on  those  not  afflicted,  but  they  arose  to  the 
emergency  and  did  splendid  work  in  caring  for  the  sick.  It 
was  inspiring  indeed  to  see  these  devoted  women  and  men  work 
so  unsparingly  day  and  night  in  caring  for  these  sick  children. 
There  was  not  a  single  instance  where  compulsion  was  required 
to  obtain  the  necessary  service.  Every  one  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  parole  of  the  feeble-minded  from  the  school  has  been 
carried  on  through  the  year  in  a  conservative  manner.  One 
social  worker  is  giving  her  entire  time  to  this  work  and  carry¬ 
ing  supervision  to  65  cases,  who  are  now  earning  their  own 
living  in  the  community.  While  all  the  parole  cases  are  not 
successful,  it  has  been  a  small  minority  only  that  has  not  made 
good.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  use  the  parole  system  as  far 
as  is  reasonably  safe,  for  in  just  so  far  as  it  is  successful  it 
enables  that  increased  number  of  feeble-minded  to  be  brought 
under  supervision. 

The  defective  delinquent  problem  is  becoming  an  acute  and 
increasingly  serious  one  in  the  institution.  The  attempt  to 
care  for  this  class  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not 
successful.  The  fertile  material  for  these  delinquents  to  use  in 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  is  always  at  hand  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  a  doubly  injurious  proceeding,  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  right  to  have  the  happiness  and  progress  of  large 
numbers  of  the  feeble-minded  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  this  relatively  small  element  of  malcontents,  and  neither 
are  we  doing  our  duty  toward  the  defective  delinquent  himself 
in  providing  him  with  this  plastic  material  to  influence  and 
carry  out  his  anti-social  schemes  toward  the  institution.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  interest  that  the  report  on  the  studies  of 
the  present  commission  dealing  with  this  far-reaching  subject 
is  awaited. 

The  ten  boys  in  our  colony  at  Belchertown,  while  acting  as 
caretakers  for  the  property  of  the  future  school  at  that  place, 
have  been  busy  raising  crops  for  the  home  school.  They  have 
shipped  to  Wrentham  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  200  barrels  of 
apples,  600  bushels  of  turnips,  280  bushels  of  shell  beans  and  3 
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beeves.  The  land  there  is  proving  remarkably  productive,  and 
this  first  year  has  demonstrated  that  the  soil  is  well  fitted  for 
institutional  farming.  Since  the  water  supply  has  been  assured, 
this  site  will  prove  satisfactory  for  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  feeble-minded.  At  Wrentham  alone  there  are 
more  than  600  applications  on  file  for  admission,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  appeal  for  admission  by  parents,  relatives  and 
friends  has  become  constant.  The  need,  therefore,  for  the 
speedy  development  of  the  school  at  Belchertown  is  apparent. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  Board  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  kind  and  wise  counsel  which  has 
guided  me  over  the  rough  places  during  a  most  difficult  year  in 
institutional  management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  L.  WALLACE. 


( 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 


Cash  Account. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1917, 

Receipts. 


Institution  receipts. 

Board  of  inmates :  — 

Private,  .  .  .  .  $917  72 

Reimbursements,  insane,  .  499  81 


Sales :  — 

Food,  .....  $30  05 

Clothing  and  materials,  .  .  182  80 

Furnishings  and  household  sup¬ 
plies,  .....  59  00 

Heat,  light  and  power,  .  .  6  16 

Farm  and  stable :  — 

Cows  and  calves,  $1,029  30 
Hides,  .  .  68  42 

Sundries  .  .  483  55 


-  1,581  27 

Repairs,  ordinary,  ...  8  08 


Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,  .  $110  53 

Sundries,  .  .  .  .  711  64 


Receipts  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  of  1917,  ...... 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November 
30),  includes  $10,360.65  on  October  expense 
schedule  not  paid  until  December  cash  ac¬ 
count,  ....... 

Approved  schedules  of  1918,  .  $319,361  65 

Less  returned,  ...  13  80 


$7,575  09 


$1,417  53 


1,867  36 

822  17 

-  4,107  06 

$7,542  75 

21,360  65 

319,347  85 

-  348,251  25 


Special  appropriations,  ........  37,888  74 


Total, 


$397,822  14 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth:  — 

Institution  receipts,  .... 
Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1917,  . 

Eleven  months’ schedules,  1918, 

November  advances,  .  '  . 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules,  .... 

/ 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918:  — 

In  bank,  ...... 

In  office,  ...... 

Total,  ...... 


$4,107  06 

$15,117  84 
319,347  85 
13,453  97 

-  347,919  66 

37,888  74 


$7,329  83 
576  85 

-  7,906  68 


$397,822  14 


Maintenance. 

Appropriation,  current  year,  .......  $357,944  52 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward,  .  .  .  .  71  55 


Total,  ..........  $358,016  07 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below),  .......  348,130  25 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  .  .  .  $9,885  82 


Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Salaries,  wages:  — 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  superintendent, 

General  administration,  ..... 

Medical  service,  ...... 

Ward  service  (male),  ..... 

Ward  service  (female),  ..... 

Repairs,  .  .  . 

Farm  and  stable,  ...... 

Grounds,  ....... 

Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic,  ....... 

Jewish,  ........ 

Protestant,  ....... 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 
Advertising,  ....... 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 

Postage,  ....... 

Printing  and  binding,  ^  ...  . 

Printing  annual  report,  ..... 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,  .... 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  .... 

Travel,  ........ 

Sundries,  .  . 

Freight,  ....... 


$3,916  64 
22,657  60 
6,130  61 
5,973  88 
40,009  78 
8,240  13 
6,109  80 
2,883  76 

-  $95,922  20 

$525  50 
176  88 
520  00 

-  1,222  38 

$77  34 
2,576  05 
1,382  13 
256  76 
58  11 
902  40 
867  92 
861  68 
2  51 
28  24 

-  7,013  14 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$104,157  72 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .......  $104,157  72 


Food: — 

Butter,  ...... 

Butterine,  ..... 

Beans,  ...... 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 

Canned  soups,  .... 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,  . 

Cheese,  ..... 

Eggs, . 

Flour,  ...... 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 

Fruit  (fresh),  .... 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 

Lard  and  substitutes, 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 

Meats,  ...... 

Milk  (fresh  and  substitutes),  . 
Molasses  and  syrups, 

Peanut  butter,  pie  filling,  etc., 

Potatoes,  ..... 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 

Sugar,  ...... 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  . 

Vegetables  (fresh),  .... 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried), 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 

Sundries,  ..... 

Freight,  ..... 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 

Clothing  (outer),  .... 
Clothing  (under),  . 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  . 

Hats  and  caps,  .  .  . 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 

Socks  and  small  wares,  . 

Sundries,  ..... 
Freight,  ..... 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 
Beds,  bedding,  etc., 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc.,  .... 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

Dry  goods  and  small  wares, 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 

Kitchen  and  household  wares,  . 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
Machinery  for  manufacturing,  . 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc., 


$4,096  07 
5,834  03 
3,425  65 
147  23 
22  92 
2,999  55 
300  17 
60  48 
22,650  71 
3,741  37 
1,216  87 
3,658  12 
2,028  38 
236  69 
13,940  33 
1,806  35 
1,131  50 
458  99  * 

6,126  63 
842  35 
3,197  85 
1,173  73 
1,102  00 
1,116  48 
420  31 
89  69 
318  15 

-  82,140  60 


$4,938  68 
2,732  19 
966  62 
8,628  08 
45  20 
1,379  24 
208  82 
3,477  76 
3  85 
98  79 

-  22,479  23 


$2,611  71 
400  43 
1,261  11 
4,274  72 
1,369  37 
2,934  11 
2,714  18 
684  92 
87  45 
323  50 


Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $16,661  50  $208,777  55 
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Amounts  brought  forward , 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies  —  Con. 
Sundries,  .  .  . 

Freight,  ..... 
Electric  lamps,  .... 


Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  . 
Entertainments,  games,  etc.,  . 
Funeral  expenses,  . 

Gratuities,  .... 

Ice  and  refrigeration, 

Laboratory  supplies  and  apparatus, 
*  Manual  training  supplies,  . 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus), 
Medical  attendance  (extra), 

Return  of  runaways, 

School  books  and  supplies, 

Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  .... 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal,  ....... 

Freight  on  coal  and  other  expenses,  . 

Oil,  ....... 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines, 
Sundries,  ...... 

Freight,  ...... 


F arm  and  stable :  — 

Bedding  materials, 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
Fertilizers,  .... 
Grain,  etc.,  .... 
Hay,  ..... 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 

Horses,  ..... 
Cows,  ..... 
Other  live  stock, 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  . 

Road  work  and  materials, 
Spraying  materials, 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,  . 
Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 
Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  .... 


i 


$16,661 

50 

25 

61 

115 

84 

574 

59 

$364 

95 

2,039 

81 

262 

00 

3 

00 

89 

28 

11 

76 

293 

17 

2,858 

80 

475 

75 

67 

10 

538 

29 

34 

82 

54 

05 

$44,146 

89 

15,909 

45 

152 

43 

31 

82 

49 

11 

3 

19 

$443 

17 

426 

69 

771 

60 

263 

14 

3,951 

90 

21,513 

03 

6,034 

42 

539 

26 

600 

00 

800 

00 

697 

00 

253 

28 

28 

55 

172 

54 

459 

88 

2,897 

84 

1,104 

36 

127 

00 

5 

00 

92 

56 

[Dec, 

$208,777  55 


17,377  54 


7,092  78 


60,292  89 


41,181  22 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$334,721  98 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ..... 

• 

$334,721  98 

Grounds :  — 

Road  work  and  materials,  .... 

$225  00 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,  . 

13  84 

Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc., 

134  64 

Freight,  .  • 

89 

374  37 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Brick,  ........ 

$3  00 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 

459  00 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,  .... 

463  07 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  .... 

1,662  80 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  ..... 

344  90 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products), 

1,763  06 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc.,  ..... 

2,684  48 

Plumbing  and  supplies,  ..... 

1,413  07 

Roofing  and  materials,  ..... 

121  07 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies,  .  .  . 

1,080  97 

Tools,  machines,  etc.,  ..... 

255  17 

Boilers,  repairs,  ...... 

171  62 

Dynamos,  repairs,  ...... 

1  45 

Engines,  repairs,  ...... 

82  73 

Sundries,  ....... 

6  40 

Freight,  ....... 

80  49 

10,593  28 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Work  on  cold  air  ducts,  ..... 

$121  47 

\ 

Pipe  covering,  ...... 

1,128  86 

Canning  outfit,  ...... 

793  27 

Repairs  on  horse  stable,  .  .  .  •  . 

397  02 

2,440  62 

% 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance,  .... 

• 

$348,130  25 

Special  Appropriations. 

• 

• 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1917, 

,  , 

$64,983  13 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,  ..... 

• 

7,700  00 

Total,  •••••••• 

$72,683  13 

Expended  during  the  year,  ..... 

• 

39,888  74 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1918, 

• 

$32,794  39 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand,  ....... 

$7,906  68 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance 

1 

money),  account  of  maintenance, 

13,453  97 

• 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  avail¬ 
able  appropriation,  account  of  November,  1918, 

schedule,  ....... 

7,421  75 

$28,782  40 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


Liabilities. 


$28,782  40 
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Pek  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,188.01. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $348,130.25. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $5.6353. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $1,867.36. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0302. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $2,239.70. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0362. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


GEO.  L.  WALLACE, 

Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 


ALONZO  B.  COOK, 

Auditor. 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1918. 


Real  Estate. 

Land  (515  acres), 

•  ••••• 

Buildings,  . 

% 

Personal  Property. 

Travel,  etc., 

f 

Food,  . 

Clothing,  . 

• 

Furnishings, 

. 

Medical  and  general 

care,  .... 

Heat,  light  and  power, 
Farm  and  stable, 
Repairs, 


Summary. 

Real  estate, . ^ 

Personal  property, . 


$14,020  00 
893,788  44 


$907,808  44 


$3,761  87 
16,753  33 
26,403  47 
73,081  64 
2,671  62 
22,555  38 
29,539  15 
3,617  38 


$178,383  84 


$907,808  44 
178,383  84 


$1,086,192  28 


